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Statement of purpose 


Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight,” but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left—not out 
of aconcern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 


Submission guidelines 

Articles will typically range in length from 750-4,500 
words, but longer pieces will be considered. Please 
send article submissions and inquiries about this pro- 
jectto: review_editorfaplatypus1917.org. All submissions 
should conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 


The Platypus Review is funded by: 

The University of Chicago Student Government 
Dalhousie Student Union 

Loyola University of Chicago 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago Student Government 
The New School 

New York University 

The University of Illinois at Chicago 

The Platypus Affiliated Society 
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3 The Platypus Review 


The case for a Marxist intersectionality 
Class reductionism, chauvinism, 

and a critique of David Faes on 
transgender lıberation 


Benett Shoop 


INA RECENT ARTICLE on the transgender liberation 
movement, David Faes mobilizes a critique of the 
electoral strategies of the homo/transnormative 
political struggle. Faes’s critique reprimands the 
methods of LGBTQ+ activists on the Left for pursuing 
social change through "existing civic institutions and the 
Democratic Party.”' He claims that the effect of such 

a strategy is ultimately “the political miseducation of 
the youth they aim to enlist to such a cause.”? While | 

in no way support the primacy of electoral politics as 
an emancipatory strategy, | cannot help but disagree 
with this perspective for ignoring the fact that people 
suffering from oppression inevitably need to aim for 
reform in some cases in order to alleviate the pains of 
marginalization. Furthermore, Faes’s claim that 
“[slocialism [...] could not offer anything particular to 
any group or any particular creed; it could only offer the 
emancipation of all humanity”? is a class-reductionist 
oversimplification of the fight for socialism and 
revolution. In leveling this critique, | attempt to argue 
that not only is it important for socialist organizations 
to prioritize and center the struggles of those who are 
not oppressed merely on the basis of class, but that a 
failure to do so not only alienates marginalized groups 
from the general struggle for socialism and liberation 
but could lead to a monolithic, narrow, and chauvinistic 
socialist movement. 

Firstly, Faes’s analysis of the modern LGBTQ+ 
liberation movement shows a misunderstanding of 
the history of the essential ties of LGBTQ+ liberation 
to larger socialist projects. One such example is the 
Mattachine Society, the first gay liberation organization 
to achieve some kind of widespread success and 
notoriety, which was founded on Marxist principles by 
former members of the Communist Party of the United 
States of America in the 19505.‘ The founder, Harry 
Hay, was acommunist, a teacher of Marxist theory, 
and the first person to declare that gay people are 
an oppressed minority.° Hay utilized Joseph Stalin’s 
theorization of the nation to declare that gay people 
constituted, not a nation, but a minority within America 
defined by several of the characteristics that Stalin 
had outlined as constituting a nation. The CPUSA 
had similarly expanded Stalin’s theory to describe 
Black Americans as a minority group within a nation; 
Hay simply extended the Party’s resolution in the 
Mattachine Society to include gay and lesbian people.’ 
While this organization was specifically designed 
to address the needs of gay people, this was not an 
example of "weakness in the pursuit of freedom... 
glossed over with the luster of identity” or of activists 
who “hold their beneficiaries politically hostage to the 
existing dynamics ofthe Democratic Party” as Faes 
charges the modern LGBTQ+ movement with.? This 
focus on gay identity was a necessity, based on the fact 
that one could not be gay in the CPUSA at the time. In 
an era full ofthe persecution of homosexualityasa 
result of its illegality, gay men and women could not 
simply ignore their specific oppressions in favor ofthe 
ultimate goal of socialism.? Furthermore, though their 
organization did focus specifically on gay liberation, 
they were committed to an understanding of the co- 
constitutive nature of all oppression under the causal 
oppression of capitalism'® and sought to place the 
homosexual liberation movement within the broader 
socialist struggle. 

Another such example is the Gay Liberation Front 
(GLF), whose work was also dedicated to the larger 
socialist project. In the "Statement of Purpose” of 
the Los Angeles GLF branch, they state: "[w]e are 
in total opposition to America's white racism, to 
poverty, hunger...we oppose the rich getting richer, 
the poor getting poorer, and are in total opposition 
to wars of aggression and imperialism, whoever 
pursues them."!! Here, again, is an example of an 
LGBT@+ liberation organization whose principles are 
founded on the socialist cause and who seek to form 
a popular movement for the general struggle against 
oppression. Faes’'s frankly ahistorical condemnation of 
the LGBTQ+ movement as a movement in opposition to 
the principles and tactics of the Left is a misplaced and 
alienating claim. If his goal is to unite different groups in 
the general struggle for socialism, then his tactics are 
greatly ineffective. Looking beyond his oversight of the 
rich history of communist-aligned LGBTQ+ liberation 
movements, his language is outdated and offensive to 
many people in the trans community, namely the terms 
“transvestite” and "transvestism.” If socialists are to 
truly create a unified and broad movement, we must 


make it a primary concern to address the needs of 
different marginalized communities; hence the need for 
what could be called a Marxist intersectionality. 

As has been seen in dozens and dozens of cases 
historically, the white/male left (while often not 
without good intentions] has repeatedly alienated and 
marginalized people of color, women, LGBTQ+ people, 
and others by their sole focus on class struggle and 
their relegation of anti-racist, anti-sexist, etc. struggles 
to the margins of socialist organizing. In her collection 
of interviews with the Combahee River Collective, 
Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor details that in many of 
the founding women's stories, their alienation from 
the white/male left was the primary reason they had 
to form their own organization. One of the founding 
members, Demita Frazier, recalls the ostracizing of 
her specific needs as a Black, working class, lesbian 
woman in socialist movements. She explains that she 
“had investigated the Youth Socialist Alliance [YSA), but 
it was too white, and too problematic on other levels.” 
Furthermore, she explains that she “never ever... 
would join an organization that did not have a feminist 
and a Black feminist analysis.”'? Another founding 
member named Beverly Smith explains that a lot of 
people’s perception of socialism is that “if someone’s 
a socialist, it's only about economics. It's only about 
work. It's only about material conditions. It's only about 
capitalism. And it's often only about men.”'* These 
women, however, were all self-identified Marxists and 
unequivocally believed in the struggle for socialism. If 
they felt so alienated by the white and male chauvinism 
on the Left, then that is an issue that needs to be 
addressed by socialist organizers, not by those who 
have been alienated. Another example of this alienation 
is provided by Marxist feminist scholar and activist Silvia 
Federici, who discusses the way in which the white/ 
male left consistently denigrated not just the Wages for 
Housework movement that she was involved in, but also 
women'’s anti-capitalist struggle and socialist feminism 
generally.'° Instead of critiquing the fracturing of 
women, people of color, and LGBTQ+ people away from 
the general socialist struggle, perhaps the problem 
should be rephrased as "how can we as socialists 
appeal to different marginalized communities and 
encourage them to engage in socialist politics?” 

While many Marxists have critiqued the usage of 
intersectionality in liberal frameworks and its use in 
mainstream and non-Marxist political organizing, the 
term, as initially envisioned, still has a lot to offer in 
answering this question. The previously mentioned 
Combahee River Collective is often credited with 
applying intersectionality before the official term 
was coined by Kimberle Williams Crenshaw in the 
1990s. The Combahee River Collective defined their 
political outlook as "struggling against racial, sexual, 
heterosexual, and class oppression, and [seeing] as 
our particular task the development of integrated 
analysis based upon the fact that the major systems 
of oppression are interlocking.”" This is by no means 
whatsoever a position incompatible with Marxism. In 
fact, their position is directly an elaboration of Marx, but 
with one key intervention. They state that "[allthough we 
are in essential agreement with Marx’s theory...we know 
that his analysis must be extended further in order for 
us to understand our specific economic situation as 
Black women.” This idea would become a foundational 
principle within Black Marxist feminism, because they 
were "not convinced...that a socialist revolution that 
is not also a feminist and antiracist revolution will 
guarantee our liberation.”'® This critique of Marx is not 
a rejection of his ideas, of socialism, or of the root of 
racism, sexism, etc. being found in capitalism, but is 
the important intervention that Marx’s theories must be 
elaborated upon to understand the different features of 
different experiences of oppression that happen under a 
racist, sexist, and homophobic capitalist society. 

Furthermore, intersectionality as framework is 
not at all in opposition to the Marxist frameworks of 
dialectical and historical materialism. Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin defines dialectical materialism as "the doctrine 
of developments in its fullest and deepest forms, free 
of one-sidedness—the doctrine of the relativity of 
human knowledge, which provides us with a reflection 
of eternally developing matter.” Lenin’s definition, 
his understanding of the importance of relativity and 
of the all-encompassing possibilities of dialectical 
materialism is echoed by intersectionality scholars. 
Patricia Hill Collins and Sirma Bilge assert that “[i] 
ntersectionality is a way of understanding and analyzing 


the complexity in the world, in people, and in human 
experience” and that it is an "analytical tool that sheds 
light on the complexity of people’s lives within an 
equally complex social structure.”?° Intersectionality 
illustrates that "the events and conditions of social 
and political life...[are] not shaped by any one factor. 
Rather...many factors that [work] together in diverse 
and mutually influencing ways."?' They then describe 
that intersectionality has "six core ideas that appear 
and reappear when people use intersectionality as an 
analytic tool: inequality, relationality, power, social 
context, complexity, and social justice.”?? These are 
not only allthings that can, and should, be taken 

into account within the framework of dialectical and 
historical materialism, but also things that can, and 
should, be core ideas of any Marxist analysis. While 
the particularity of terms like social justice versus 
socialism/liberation might be contested, the main 

idea behind intersectionality as a tool for structural 
analysis and critique (as it was intended] is very much 
a helpful tool for Marxists. Black feminist theory, from 
which intersectionality originates, is not a reformist, 
counterrevolutionary ideology like bourgeois, white 
feminism, but a primarily anti-capitalist theory, and 
Barbara Smith even makes sure to emphasize that "[al 
nticapitalism is what gives it the sharpness, the edge, 
the thoroughness, the revolutionary potential.” This 
Black feminist theory of intersectionality is not, then, 
as some have charged, a counterrevolutionary dilution 
of Marxism, but provides an important advancement in 
the ability of Marxist theory to understand the specific 
material conditions for differently marginalized groups. 
As the Combahee River Collective’s statement argues, 
“[ilf Black women were free, it would mean that 
everyone else would have to be free since our freedom 
would necessitate the destruction of allthe systems of 
oppression.”** This is not just identity politics, either. 
This is the understanding that not only are Black women 
multiply oppressed by capitalism, racism, sexism, etc., 
but that within any system of oppression, Black women 
are at the bottom of the hierarchy and hence experience 
the harshest material conditions of class oppression, of 
racism, of sexism. This understanding also illustrates 
that Black women are in need of specific attention to 
their issues by socialist organizing, and that the theory 
of intersectionality proves that all sorts of differently 
marginalized groups experience oppression under 
capitalism in different ways, and therefore should not 
be accused of identity politics or divisive sentiments 
when they point out the particularities of their struggles 
against capitalism. 

So, in returning to a critique of Faes’s arguments, | 
think the importance of not relegating identity-based 
oppressions to an afterthought of socialist organizing 
creates a necessity for incorporating an intersectional 
framework into Marxism. Not only do Faes’s 
arguments read as homophobic and transphobic, 
but also misunderstand the necessary concessions 
to reformism that some groups are forced to take to 
improve their material conditions, because it lacks 
this intersectional analysis. In some cases, in order 
to prevent the literal deaths of actual human people, 
compromises on purity and principles must be made. 
One such example is that socialists sometimes have 
to make use of electoral politics in order to alleviate 
material suffering. Faes’s rejection of this necessity, 
which he calls "[tlhe hard-Left's calls to “queer” the 
existing Left to build a broad movement to pressure the 
Democratic Party” that "coalesce with the academic 
navel gazing inspired by Judith Butler...provide students 
with an anesthetic in that they avoid what was once 
historically possible and obscure their own lowered 
horizons,”® is a fundamental misunderstanding of 
the importance of reform within a broader network of 
socialist organizing. As Lenin explains in "Left-Wing” 
Communism, an Infantile Disorder: 


[TIhe Bolsheviks could not have preserved [let alone 
strengthened, developed and reinforced) the sound 
core of the revolutionary party of the proletariat 

in 1908-14 had they not strenuously fought for the 
viewpoint that it is obligatory to combine legal and 
illegal forms of struggle, that it is obligatory to 
participate even in the most reactionary parliament.?* 


This quote, while often unfairly used as an argument 
for democratic socialism and fundamentally reformist 
ideologies, highlights the importance that reform 

has when coupled with other forms of non-electoral, 
revolutionary struggle. But, as Faes essentially 
condemns the whole of the LGBTQ+ movement in the 
21° century to this reformist method [which, as he 
mostly ignores, can save lives), he is seemingly unaware 
ofthe LGBTQ+ organizations and activists engaged in 
revolutionary and radical struggles such as No Justice 
No Pride. Just as importantly, his attacks on the 
LGBTQ+ movement, equating it almost totally with the 
tactics of the Human Rights Campaign and other both 
homonormative and homonationalist organizations, 
should instead be leveled at the current socialist 
landscape for not appealing to the LGBTQ+ communities 
that he correctly points out are marginalized by these 
mainstream, neoliberal LGBTQ+ rights organizations 
and their appeals to the state. It is not the duty ofthe 
oppressed to just be magically educated, but rather it 

is the role of socialist organizations to agitate within 
oppressed communities, raise class consciousness, 
and illustrate why socialism should be the goal of these 
communities’ movements for liberation. 

So, instead of accusing marginalized people who 
experience the debilitating effects of class oppression, 
racism, sexism, homophobia, xenophobia, etc. 
of division, reformism, and counterrevolutionary 
ideologies, the task should be to make sure that 
socialists and their organizations are adequately 
equipped to address the needs of particular 
communities. These communities are what constitute 
large portions of the working class, of revolutionary 
potential, and therefore their education and liberation 
must be central goals of socialist revolution. As Lenin 
said to Clara Zetkin: 


Mobilization of the female masses, carried out 
with a clear understanding of principles and on a 
firm organizational basis, is a vital question for the 
Communist Parties and their victories. But let us 
not deceive ourselves. Our national sections still 


lack the proper understanding of this question. They 
adopt a passive, wait-and-see attitude when it comes 
to creating a mass movement of working women 
under communist leadership. They do not realize that 
developing and leading such a mass movement is an 
important part of all Party activity, as much as half of 
all the Party work. Their occasional recognition ofthe 
need and value of a purposeful, strong and numerous 
communist women’s movement is but platonic lip- 
service rather than a steady concern and task ofthe 
Party. 

They regard agitation and propaganda among 
women and the task of rousing and revolutionizing 
them as of secondary importance, as the job of 
just the women-Communists. None but the latter 
are rebuked because the matter does not move 
ahead more quickly and strongly. This is wrong, 
fundamentally wrong! It is outright separatism.?” 


This statement still applies today, but not just to the 
“woman question.” This strategy should encompass 
appeals on behalf of socialism to communities of color, 
the LGBTQ+ community, immigrant communities, 
people with disabilities, etc. If socialists cannot rouse 
these communities to join behind the rallying cry of 
socialism, revolution, and the eventual realization 

of a classless, communist society, then our goal is 
already lost. The struggle for socialism is the struggle 
for liberation, not just for those oppressed only by 
class exploitation, but also for those oppressed by 
racism, sexism, homophobia, transphobia, and all 
other symptoms of the system of capitalism; it is our 
duty to ensure that ending these systems intentionally 
and directing our efforts to alleviating their symptoms 
in the process is a primary function of socialist 
organizations. | P 
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DSA and in Labour's Momentum movement. 

This shows that the 20'* century is still with us — as 
is indeed the 19!" century. That is actually cause for 
hope. The fact that such antinomies still beset the 
“Left” shows that the problem of capitalism as Marxism 
originally understood it has not been overcome — if only 
we can continue to recall it. 

These antinomies must be regarded properly 
as forms for the social and political movement of 
capitalism itself. Capitalism is internally divided and 
destroys itself periodically, only to reconstitute itself 
again, through its characteristic social and political 
struggles, whether between "classes” or "nations,” 
etc. So the first task of redeeming the 20!" century 
would be to recognize properly that the only “progress” 
made was progress in capitalism — namely, actually 
the regression from socialism, at least as far asthe 
political struggle for socialism as Marxism originally 
understood it is concerned. 

Hypothetically, the perpetuation of capitalism also 
means sustaining the possibility for socialism. The only 
question is how this potential possibility is manifest 
and grasped in practice and theory. There, we can 
observe an obvious regression in political potential 
for socialism from the early 20‘ century to today. — 
Unless we assume that the election and policies of 
“socialist" Democrats and Labourites and/or demands 
ofthose engaged in street fighting or guerilla warfare 
immediately promise the achievement of socialist 
revolution, which | think we have reason to doubt: the 
mid-20th century is not about to be repeated. 

Indeed, the implementation of what would now be 
considered "socialist” policies by either elected officials 
or leaders of political revolutions in the 20!" century can 
be considered today as part of the history of capitalism 
— the history for whatever potential for socialism exists 
concretely in the world today, which is after all how 
Marxism originally addressed capitalism to begin with: 
capitalism is the possibility and necessity for socialism. 


Oscillation — vicissitude 


Towards the end of his life, my old professor Moishe 
Postone raised the specter of history oscillating 
between liberal and authoritarian state-centric forms of 
capital — this was always Postone’s great apprehension 
and suspicion of Platypus with our positive appraisal 

of Lenin and Trotsky — so that the state-mediated 
capitalism succeeding the original liberal forms of 
capitalism in the early 20!" century reverted by the 

end of the 20‘ century to neoliberalism, but might 

be followed by another phase of statist capital as a 
result of the crisis of neoliberalism in the 21° century. 

| addressed this phenomenon of reaction against 

the failure of Marxism in my Platypus convention 
President's report in 2012, in the wake of the demise 

of Occupy Wall Street, on "1873-1973: The century of 
Marxism: The death of Marxism and the emergence of 


neo-liberalism and neo-anarchism.” 

What is striking now is how, at the terminus of the 
Millennial Left, anarchism has been nearly completely 
suppressed in favor of statist forms of "socialism,” in 
both neo-social democracy and neo-Stalinism. This is 
very different from where the Millennial Left originally 
started out, in the new Students for a Democratic Society 
(established in the same year, 2006, as Platypus), 
steeped as it was in neo-anarchism, especially as 
inherited from the 1990s anti-globalization and avowedly 
“post-” if not simply “anti-political Left” of Generation X. 
Despite the anti-imperialism of the anti-war movement 
at that time, which prioritized defense of Third World 
regimes against the U.S., this neo-anarchism persisted 
through #Occupy. It can be seen in the more general 
anti-austerity movement in response to the post-2008 
global economic crisis. But as the Great Recession wore 
on, eventually there was a turn to state-oriented and 
capitalist electoral politics, for instance with SYRIZA in 
Greece, but also Podemos in Spain — despite the latter’s 
avowedly "“anti-political” stance, which, unlike SYRIZA, 
failed to take power and faded, Podemos having lost out 
to the traditional Socialists. 

The turn towards the Labour Party in the U.K. 
through Momentum under Jeremy Corbyn'’s leadership, 
and towards the Democrats in the U.S., first via 
Bernie Sanders’s campaign for the Democratic Party 
nomination for President, and then through its 
ostensibly "socialist” progressive liberal fringe, the 
Democratic Socialists of America, after the Brexit 
vote and Trump's election, shows the utter collapse — 
indeed, | called it the “death” — of the Millennial "Left."* 
“Marxism” was originally disputed by the Millennial Left 
in opposition to both Social Democracy and Stalinism, 
but now has been completely assimilated to these two 
latter legacies. Whatever potential possibility and hope 
for opportunity of historical change that had come with 
the Millennial Left was expressed by its rejection ofthe 
traditional identification of Marxism with statism. Now 
this has disappeared. This repeated the failure of the 
19605 New Left to overcome the problems of its elders 
in Stalinism and Social Democracy and subsequent 
assimilation to their legacy. 

As | wrote in “The Sandernistas,” about the Millennial 
Left’s enthusiasm for Bernie, what "socialism” means 
is merely return to the New Deal and Great Society 
government programs of the Democratic Party in the 
20% century.’ Similarly, the Corbynistas want to return to 
the old Labour policies before neoliberalism. Where has 
the original “anarchist” spirit of the Millennials gone? 
— This is as striking as the disappearance of ostensible 
“libertarian” discontents from the Republican Party 
under Trump, however they are still expressed positively 
in moves to criminal justice reform as well as "free 
speech” efforts against Political Correctness that Trump 
has initiated. Trump remains the central phenomenon 
of our time, however shadowed by militant neo-social 
democracy and neo-Stalinism in response to him. The 
crisis of neoliberalism will deepen before it abates. 

In any case, the center of action remains the state. 
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effective union of social and political action. That the 
historical mission accepted by Marxism became divided 
between the reduction of politics to statism and the 
reduction of social freedom to capitalist anarchy is the 
symptom that must be worked through towards any 
possibility for socialism. 

Historically, Marxism already traversed this path, 
in the 1860s-70s, in the prelude to the mass socialist 
parties of the late 19'" - early 20% centuries. Marxism 
emerged ascendant and anarchism diminished in 
the 1880s-90s, and the Second Industrial Revolution 
expanded the ranks of the proletariat and of socialist 
politics internationally through the Second or Socialist 
International, as the geopolitical order of capitalism 
found new players in the rise of Germany, Japan and 
the United States, and the older 19'" century British and 
French socialist traditions were taken up and subsumed 
by Marxism. At the same time, Bonapartist states in 
the industrializing countries led capitalism into a new 
and even greater era. The freewheeling Gilded Age saw 
the most massive quantitative transformations in the 
history of civilization. The Second Industrial Revolution 
of the late 19'" century resulted in mass socialist parties 
unprecedented in world history, and within a generation 
they were prepared to take power.’ This produced what 
Luxemburg and Lenin regarded as the welcome "crisis 
of Marxism” itself, which they took as opportunity to 
clarify the tasks of socialism. We are nowhere near such 
a condition today. Indeed, the question of the meaning 
of socialism is being suppressed through its advocacy: 
precisely when everyone is claiming to be "socialist,” 
its memory is being buried. Socialism currently is 
being not constituted, but liquidated. The last time this 
happened was in the mid-20!" century, when Stalinism 
and Social Democracy liquidated Marxism and adapted 
to continuing capitalism. It is happening yet again. 

Redeeming the 20'* century, then, means recognizing 
its repetition today. The reigning statism of the Millennial 
Left arriving at adulthood, whether neo-social- 
democratic or neo-Stalinist, is the death-mask imposed 
upon it by its 20" century forebears, smothering it from 
birth — especially the 19605 New Left, internalizing, 
through "anti”-authoritarian rebellion, the mocking 
face of state "socialism.” Any haunting reminders of 
anarchism that may trouble its conscience moving 
forward will be a mere spectral apparition and no living 
spirit of socialism. That spirit can only find life in a 
rebirth of Marxism, which for now exists outside and 
against the stream of the present, and, like Benjamin’s 
Angel of History, sees not a chain of events, carrying us 
helplessly from one “damned thing” to another, but only 
one single mounting catastrophe.® As for Benjamin, the 
only hope is not in the flow of time, but in the monstrous 
abbreviation and compression of history that can blast 
the continuity of the present. | P 
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What the “Left” wants above all is to unelect Trump 

and reverse the Brexit vote, to which everything else is 
subordinated. The calls for increased welfare provisions, 
nationalization of industry and other capitalist state 
reforms are just enabling fictions. 


Statism and anarchy today 


Significantly, | myself would characterize the task of 
socialism today as essentially "anarchist” in nature, 
but not as "post-political” as with post-New Left 
neo-anarchism, but rather pre-political, namely, the 
necessity to organize the potential for civil-social action 
independent of the state and capitalist politics, as a 
precondition for any kind of political formation, let alone 
socialist party-building. This must be distinguished 
sharply from "movement-” or "base-building,” 
however, in that they are, by contrast, dependent on 
their converse and complementary phenomenon, 
electoralism: the “movement” is always understood 

as a pressure-tactic on elected officials, whether in 
government or legislative-parliamentary opposition. 
The ostensible "base-building” is according to the 
model of “community organizing” and NGO activism, 
that is, as civil society constituencies for electoral 
parties, especially in the neoliberal mode of privatized 
outsourcing of political action. In this way, | would 
distinguish the actual present historical necessity 

from the past neoliberal model, which expressed not 

a return to but actually the thinning-out of civil society 
and capitulation to statism, however post-Fordist in 
character. The “Left” today is stuck in the characteristic 
post-New Left neoliberal modality of social-movement 
activism, which is actually just a training ground for 
NGO lobbyism and its group identity-politics and 
professional-managerial cultural racketeering. Any 
pre-socialist organizing today would need to cut sharply 
across the established divisions in the capitalist-state 
management of civil society. The crisis of neoliberalism 
provides an opportunity for this — which the Millennial 
Left in its death is precisely avoiding. 

The new phase of capitalism now emerging from the 
crisis of its past neoliberal forms since the 1970s will 
offer possibilities for such organizing, as existing civil 
society is destroyed and reconstructed according to the 
new needs of capital. This is an opportunity to return 
to the original Marxist vision of socialism as immanent 
to and building upon the foundations of capitalism. 

The statist turn of the Millennial Left fails at this in its 
clinging to the established prior forms of neoliberal 
capitalism embodied by the existing Democrat and 
Labour Parties, which will be as slow to change now as 
they were in the face of the neoliberal shift beginning 
inthe 1970s — they didn't complete their turn for 
another 20 years, in the 1990s. The Millennials joining 
them now will be their unopposed official leadership in 
20 years’ time, just as Hillary and Bill Clinton came to 
power in 1992, 20 years after their youthful participation 
in the (losing) 1972 McGovern Democrat campaign 

for President. The Millennials will learn through their 


defeats now how to adapt to capitalist politics in the 
long run, as usual, through a backward and shamefaced 
movement — by contrast, the avowed Right will be more 
straightforward, unabashed, and hence successful. 

This will give the Millennials’ electoralism and statist 
orientation an apparently more "principled and 
responsible” character, by contrast to the more blatant 
opportunism of the Right in pushing through whatever 
capitalism requires. But “resistance” or not, the overall 
drift is the same. 


History 


By contrast to Postone, | regard neoliberalism as a form 
of statism and not anti-statism, with anarchism and 
libertarianism always marginalized fringe ideological 
phenomena, and so post-neoliberalism will not require 
any profound changes in capitalist politics at the level 
ofthe state, which however requires periodic fine- 
tuning. The mid-late 20% century New Left, with its 
characteristic confusions about the capitalist state, 
mistaking it asa compromise formation with socialism 
(in this way recapitulating the old opportunist reformist 
Revisionism], was always deeply ambivalent in its neo- 
anarchist social-movementism, by the 1980s resigning 
itself to and even celebrating its powerlessness as 
some principled virtue — the “Left” itself came to be 
actually identified with such powerlessness, mocking 
the original 1960s New Left vision of "be realistic, 
demand the impossible.” That is not going to change 
in the least with the present electoral turn of the 
Millennial Left. The resulting statist managerial 
professionals emerging from the Millennial generation 
will always be regarded as bastard children and not 
recognized as the Left's own — just as the 1980s 
yuppies and the 1990s Clintons were never recognized 
as the offspring ofthe New Left that they were. But the 
continuing “Left” on the marginal fringe won't matter 
at all, other than as the usual paragon of hypocritical 
denial for which the New Left has served as eminent 
historical example. See the “long march through the 
institutions” through which New Left Maoists gave us 
academic “Left” blather, charter schools and Obama’s 
Presidency. Before them, the Old Left Stalinists had 
always been what they ended up being, bureaucrats of 
corporate management and the capitalist state — many 
more of them lived out illustrious post-WWIl careers 
than were purged by McCarthyism, in which they had 
not been "coopted” or “sold out” but rather fulfilled 
their original 1930s youthful Great Depression vision for 
reformed capitalism. 

As Lenin observed and Adorno repeated 50 
years later, the apparent rebirth of anarchism in 
the wasteland of the defeat of Marxism was only a 
symptom of historical failure and never more than a 
return of a "ghost” lor, as Lenin put it, a "phantasm”).® 
But the ghost was not actually of anarchism itself 
but rather of what Marxism originally had been, the 
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subordinate political Eros to itself. 

Kojeve advocated subordinating Eros to the rule of 
Reason by the judicious distribution of prizes, honors, 
and rewards.* From a Marxist-Hegelian perspective, 
such a policy of social control through manipulation of 
desires would undermine the recognition of genuine 
freedom within the political order. Even during periods 
of relative prosperity within consumerist capitalism, 
the maintenance of a regime of domination through 
the manipulation of popular desires is seen by Western 
Marxists as indicative of a fundamental lack of freedom 
and self-determination. The Western Marxist project 
requires that the disjuncture between Eros and Reason 
be transcended, not utilized. 

Lukacs might argue that the transcendence of the 
Eros-Reason disjuncture, a key antinomy of bourgeois 
thought in his view, requires transcendence of another 
bourgeois antinomy: the disparity between subject 
and object. For Kant, the self is free, insofar as itisa 
rational subject. Insofar as it is directed by Eros and 
other "pathological” factors, the self is a determined 
object, incapable of freedom. Lukacs saw this 
bifurcation in understanding the human self between 
free subject and determined object as exemplifying an 
“antinomy” within bourgeois thought. Hegel's solution 
to this antinomy, to regard the Absolute Idea as a 
unified subject-object, was, Lukacs claimed, admirably 
dialectical but mired in mysticism because of its 
idealism. Fortunately, Lukacs claimed, materialists 
could point to the very real revolutionary proletariat as 
an instance of subject-object identity. The processes of 
recognizing its oppression and reduction to commodity- 
status under capitalism and of discovering its innate 
desire for emancipation were actually one process of 
philosophical self-discovery. Through self-knowledge, 
one's Eros is no longer foreign to one's rationality. For 
the proletariat, subject and object become one and 
identical within itself. Subject-object identity could allow 
for a transcendence of the Eros-Reason antinomy and 
allow for the creation of a truly emancipated society.?” 

But there is a problem here: Hegel's discovery 
of subject-object identity was inseparable from the 
elaborate conceptual structures of his Absolute 
Idealism. As we have seen, Hegel was able to establish 
subject-object identity via the demonstration of the 
inadequacy of material reality to its concept. This is 
the basis of the dialectic in its idealist form. Adorno 
and (giving credit where it is due] Slavoj Zizek point 
out a contrary basis of the material dialectic: the 
inadequacy of our concepts to material reality. However 
developed our knowledge, there will always be a 
remainder within materiality, which stops any concept 
from being identical to, and fully grasping, its material 
counterpart.2® Full self-knowledge, a prerequisite for 
subject-object identity, is made impossible because 
there will always be a disparity between the real self 
and its self-concept. Psychoanalysis, as Slavoj Zizek 
would point out, names this remainder of self over self- 
concept as the subconscious. Psychoanalysis stresses 
the importance of the subconscious as a seat for Eros. 
Eros, within the subconscious, will always remain 
foreign to reason. 

The alleged fact that concepts as such are always 


inadequate to material reality as such, and consequently 
that our self-concept will always misrecognize our 
actual self, cannot be alleviated by any development 

in reason, history, or the material world, even ifthe 
specific content of that inadequacy does seem to change 
as both concepts and reality evolve. This inadequacy 
would therefore not only be a meta-historical fact, but 
also a metaphysical fact. The existence of metaphysical 
facts is a source of great discomfort to any Marxist 
philosopher; after all, in the Marxist tradition, dialectics 
is thought to have exploded all metaphysics. The 
indigestible lump of metaphysical fact forces us to 
question whether philosophical reason, even if fused 
with a revolutionary proletariat, could ever attain the 
completeness of knowledge necessary to overcome the 
antinomy of Eros and Reason and fulfill its assigned 
world-historic emancipatory role. We must therefore 
question, | claim, the viability of the Platypus project. | P 
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Platypus, Strauss, and the philosophy- 


politics nexus 


Tom Canel 


THE PLATYPUS AFFILIATED SOCIETY'S PROJECT is to 
think through the impact of defeat and decline on the 
revolutionary Left's theory and praxis. Reading and 
viewing Platypus materials online, we quickly learn 
how important the nexus between philosophy and 
politics is for this project.! Although both my political 
and philosophical opinions [left social democratic and 
egregiously eclectic, respectively] differ profoundly from 
those of Platypus, | find great value in engaging with 
their viewpoint on the relationship between philosophy 
and politics. | hope that this essay will contribute to a 
productive discussion. 

Arguably, everyone who adopts a political position has 
an underlying philosophical outlook, even ifthey hold it 
unconsciously. As well as being divided over specifically 
political or philosophical issues, people can differ over 
the way that politics and philosophy should feed into 
each other. For example, an analytic philosopher’s 
approach to a political doctrine might be to explicate 
its assumptions and examine the logical coherence of 
its arguments. If they are feeling particularly bold, the 
analytic philosopher might attempt to evaluate the truth 
of those assumptions. Assessing their plausibility and 
the logical coherence of the argument based on them, 
this species of philosopher may proceed to pronounce 
judgment on the issues or ideas they are examining.? 
Philosophy in this form has an external relationship, 
one of judgment, to political practice. Platypus and 
some Marxist philosophers have a very different view 
of the role of philosophy with respect to politics. Rather 
than philosophy being the arbiter of politics, or (as 
with most Marxist-Leninists) politics being the arbiter 
of philosophy, a mutually transformative synthesis 
of revolutionary politics and philosophy is attempted. 
Evaluating the viability of this attempt is therefore key 
to assessing the viability of the Platypus Project as such. 

Arguably, Platypus sees Marxism as the denouement 
of the German Idealist tradition. From its beginning 
(with Kant), German Idealism integrated its 
philosophical and political aspects through the concept 
of freedom. Freedom, understood as autonomy and 
self-determination, has become a key political goal in 
Western modernity. Kant affirmed that if we were to 
be truly free, truly autonomous, our thinking must be 
unshackled by superstitions emanating from irrational 
authority. As a result, the acquisition of philosophical 
enlightenment becomes a profoundly political act. 

Hegel's philosophy of history radicalized this 
perspective. History, Hegel believed, consists of Spirit 
becoming conscious of itself by positing itself in 
reality.’ The essence of Spirit, he claimed, is Freedom.‘ 
Historical and philosophical progress is therefore 
marked by Spirit becoming more and more aware of 
its own freedom (Hegel described this as culminating 
in the self-knowledge of the Absolute Idea]. This 
increasing recognition in philosophy by Spirit of its 
essence, Freedom, is reflected on a political level by 
the progressive recognition of Freedom within the 
State.® As Spirit becomes conscious of itself as Reason, 
it achieves absolute self-knowledge as the Absolute 
Idea. For Hegel, the political culmination of this 
philosophical process lies in the establishment of liberal 
constitutional monarchies. Philosophical knowledge 
(absolute self-consciousness of the Idea] and political 
emancipation (Spirit's self-recognition as Freedom] are, 
for Hegel, one and the same. 

As one would expect from an Idealist, Hegel views 
reality as essentially being Idea. Hegel opens his 
account of reality with the most basic form of reality or 
idea: the Idea of Pure Being. Even at this most basic and 
abstract level, reality is traversed by a contradiction: 
insofar as it is Being, Pure Being is positive existence, 
or “something”; on the other hand, since it is pure and 
lacks any properties or attributes, Pure Being is also 
nothing. An assumption basic to Hegelian Philosophy 
and its understanding of Dialectical method is that such 
contradictions in the realm of the Idea don't just sit 
there. Some force, the Dialectic, causes the Idea in a 
contradictory state to transcend its contradictions and 
mutate into a new form. Until we reach the Absolute 
Idea, each new iteration of Idea will express new 
contradictions and so further dialectical development 
ensues. Eventually, reality's very finiteness is 
transcended and we arrive at the infinity of the Absolute 
Idea. The contradictory nature of material finiteness is 
demonstrated, Hegel claims, by the inadequacy of finite, 
material things with respect to their concepts. Since 
the Idea is infinite, adequacy to the concept requires 
transcending finiteness. Transcending finiteness is 
the acquisition of freedom because finiteness imposes 
limits, and limits by definition limit freedom. 

The political corollary of Idea’s ascent to Infinity 
and establishment of its own Freedom was, for Hegel, 
the liberal constitutional monarchy. One can surely be 
forgiven for seeing a disparity between the sublime 
nature of philosophical development lascension to the 
infinite) and its mundane political counterpart! Marx 
refused to accept that liberal constitutional monarchies 
embody social emancipation and genuine freedom. He 
attributed Hegel's political error to his idealism.‘ Hegel, 
Marxists argue, integrated philosophy and politics, but 
on an idealist, and therefore mystifying, basis. Marx 
attempted to transcend Hegel's idealist misrecognition 
of the philosophy-politics relationship by showing that 
philosophical problems could only be solved in tandem 
with a political and social revolution that culminates in 
communism.? 

Social emancipation arguably requires the solution 
of the basic philosophical problems, such as an 
understanding of what freedom is in a material and 
social world. By restricting itself to the realm of 
ephemeral ideas, Marx argued, idealism inevitably fails 
on the philosophical level as well on the material and 
political levels.® Marx argues that the human being is 
a practical, rather than a purely rational, animal. For 
Marx, practicality contains rationality as an integral 
component (Marx argues that the rationality integral to 
human labor is what distinguishes human activity from 
that of all other animals).? For Marx, the denigration 
of humanity’s practical side (the affirmation of the 
superiority of the contemplative life over the life of 
action by traditional philosophers) stunts philosophical 


progress. According to Marx, the contemplative 
contempt for material and political action reflects 

the continuing predominance of class exploitation 

and the related division of labor. The discovery of our 
true nature, which would involve a valid philosophical 
anthropology, therefore requires the revolutionary 
overthrow of exploitation and the class-based division of 
labor, just as such revolutionary emancipation requires 
a valid philosophical anthropology. 

Marx focused on the transformation of social 
relations rather than on the transformation of the 
abstract Idea, but he persevered with a materialist 
version of Hegel's Dialectic. According to this Dialectic, 
material structural contradictions generate new 
structures with new material contradictions. What 
this transformation of the Dialectic actually looks like, 
beyond metaphors of turning the Dialectic on its feet, 
has been a defining question for Marxist philosophy. 

Whether a materialist, as opposed to an idealist, 
dialectic allows for ascent to Absolute Knowledge and 
Absolute Freedom will become a key question later 
in our discussion. Engels, according to Lucio Colletti, 
mechanically applied Hegel's dialectical scheme to 
matter.' This allowed vulgar Marxists and some on 
what has been termed as the "zombie Left” to rely 
onalifeless, dogmatic pseudo-philosophy, the dead 
end of orthodox dialectical materialism, or Diamat. 
Lukacs, in contrast, applied dialectical thinking to 
the historical process and class struggle. Limitations 
in philosophical or conceptual outlook, for example 
the alleged “antinomies of bourgeois thought,” he 
argued, reflect the social contradictions faced by 
different social classes. Lukacs is interested in one 
“antinomy” in particular: the disparity between subject 
(the individual as an autonomous rational actor) and 
object (the individual as an effect of its environment].' 
In Hegel, the Absolute Idea discovers itself as object 
by recognizing its own reality and becomes subject 
by recognizing its freedom. Lukacs finds subject- 
object identity in the revolutionary proletariat.'? Under 
capitalism, Marxism claims, the proletariat is reduced 
to an abject object through the commodification of its 
only asset, its labor power. However, the peculiarities of 
the proletarian position in the social order make it the 
only class willing to and capable of recognizing its true 
position in society and its real interest in communism. 
In becoming aware of its needs and its potential self- 
emancipation through communism, the proletariat as 
object becomes at the same time the proletariat as 
subject. Subject-object identity is established through 
the revolutionary activity of the proletariat. A key line of 
continuity between German Idealism and philosophically 
sophisticated Marxism lies in the linking of freedom and 
knowledge. Just as Spirit in Hegel's account breaks the 
fetters of material finitude by gaining self-knowledge 
as Absolute Idea, the proletariat in the Marxist account 
gains freedom from exploitation and domination 
through the process of understanding its own condition. 
For Marxists, the road to freedom lies through an 
understanding of one's real nature, of one’s own 
necessity, that is through a philosophical anthropology. 

Another take on the material dialectic relevant to our 
argument is Adorno’s. Adorno reverses Hegel's claim 
that things are inadequate in relation to their concepts, 
and counters that concepts are inherently inadequate 
with respect to the material things they purport to grasp 
(they always leave a “remainder”).'? The inadequacy of 
our concepts with respect to material things results in 
the failure of formal-logical manipulation of concepts 
to provide adequate knowledge of social reality. This 
failure of formal-logical thinking allows it to be used, 
Adorno claims, as a cover for ideological obfuscation 
and social domination.'* The only way for thought 
to address this inadequacy of concepts is to think 
through the failure of strictly formal-logical thinking 
to provide adequate knowledge of social reality, and 
to acknowledge the need for thought to conceptualize 
social reality as riven with real contradictions, not 
just social conflict and opposition. Material dialectics, 
Adorno claims, allows one to do just that. Some 
revolutionary groups urge one to resolve philosophical 
quandaries through political action alone. However, 
Adorno implies that devoted attendance at strike picket 
lines, at anti-imperialist mass demonstrations, or even 
at sales of the party paper, will not in themselves do 
anything to resolve basic conceptual or philosophical 
problems. Since the resort to reflexive action as a way 
of obscuring real theoretical impasses is arguably a 
defining feature of what some term the "zombie Left,” it 
is perhaps not surprising that Adorno’s thinking seems 
so congenial to the Platypus project. 

That the proletariat plays a key role in the Marxist 
Philosophy of History is a commonplace. Marx argued 
that the proletariat is the first and so far the only class 
in history naturally disposed to abolish property as such. 
According to Marx, class and property relations obstruct 
knowledge of our real place in our natural and social 
worlds. The containment of the Bolshevik revolution 
and its subsequent degeneration represent, from the 
viewpoint of this tradition in Marxist Philosophy, the 
missing of the proletariat's and philosophy’s mutual 
appointment.'° The Platypus project can be understood 
as a taking stock of, and an attempt to address, the 
fact that this appointment was missed. Lukacs’ early 
Marxist work can be seen as an attempt to actually make 
that appointment, while Adorno’s writings, like those 
of Platypus, seem to recognize that the appointment 
was missed. Karl Korsch, in Marxism and Philosophy, 
explains why this appointment being missed puts 
Marxist philosophy as much as Markxist politics into a 
deep crisis: if the development of Marxist philosophy is 
indeed entwined in the proletariat's revolutionary role, 
how can Marxist philosophy progress when its lifeblood, 
the proletariat as a revolutionary force, is stymied? 

For Western Marxism, the two major sections of the 
workers’ movement, official Communism and Social 
Democracy, as well as Trotskyist and other revolutionary 
offshoots, were tainted by philosophical philistinism. 
In the case of self-described Marxist-Leninists, in lieu 
of genuine dialectical thinking, a sterile, dogmatic 
and formulaic Dialectical Materialism [Diamat) was 
presented as Marxist philosophy. In the case of Social 


Democracy, dialectical reflection was abandoned; an 
unthinking pragmatism and positivism informed political 
action instead. Although leftist organizations of varying 
degrees of radicalism continued to exist through the 
20'" century and the first two decades of the 21, their 
dearth of philosophical culture meant that, according to 
this perspective, the Left lacked the philosophical Spirit 
needed to be a force for liberation. 

Platypus, in my view, is attempting to accomplish, with 
regards to the Left, much the same thing that Socrates, 
according to conservative philosopher Leo Strauss, was 
attempting to accomplish with the Athenian citizenry of 
his day. Socrates is thought to have engaged in an all- 
around dialog (a dialectic) to reveal the incoherence and 
ignorance of those incapable of philosophical reason, 
and to incite an interest in philosophy as a way of life 
in those who did have the potential to philosophize. If 
the comparison of the Socratic and Platypus projects 
holds, and if it is unsurprising to us that Socrates’ 
activities spurred anger and retribution from his 
fellow Athenians, it should not be surprising to us that 
Platypus has antagonized many on the contemporary 
Left. Like Socrates, Platypus is thought by some to be 
a corrupting influence on the young. Fortunately, the 
forced consumption of hemlock is not a common feature 
of contemporary intra-Left conflict! 

Since we are comparing Platypus to Strauss's 
Socrates, it might be illuminating to consider how 
Strauss understood the relationship between philosophy 
and politics. An understanding of how this philosophically 
sophisticated right-winger conceived this relationship 
may bring into focus crucial issues for his sophisticated 
counterparts on the Left. According to Leo Strauss, there 
are two aspects of modern political thought that nudge 
the contemporary thinker into an intellectually sterile 
conformity: positivism and historicism.'° By positivism, 
Strauss means perspectives, modeled after the natural 
sciences, that entrench the fact-value distinction and 
therefore decline to seek knowledge of what goodness, 
virtue, justice, and the like actually are. By historicism, 
Strauss means those perspectives that deny that thought 
can transcend its historical context. Although leftist 
critical theory (a la Horkheimer, Adorno, and | would 
claim Platypus] rejects understandings of virtue, justice 
or goodness that would be congenial to Straussians, the 
two currents agree that positivism leads to a stultifying 
conformity of thought. The Western Marxist approach 
to historicism is more nuanced. While any Hegelian- 
influenced mode of thought [whether it be Marxist or not] 
has to accept that thought, like every aspect of human 
existence, is an expression of historical development, 
critical theorists (and their ilk) are highly resistant 
to attempts by vulgar Marxists and zombie leftists to 
suppress the consideration of an argument because of its 
suspect social origin or adapt their thought at the behest 
of organizational interests.'” Historicism on the Left 
has been associated with such an instrumentalization 
of thought. The institutional Marxist maneuver of only 
considering issues according to the assumptions of 
self-identified proletarian vanguards is dismissed as a 
dogmatic betrayal of critical Marxism. 

The alleged inseparability of historicism and positivism 
from modern political thought (for Strauss, modern 
political thought includes pretty much everything from 
Machiavelli on) forces Strauss to go to Classical Greek 
philosophy for salvation. Socrates and his followers, 
Strauss argues, did not claim to know what goodness, 
Justice, orvirtue, are; whatdistinguishedSocratesfromhis 
contemporaries was that he knew that he did NOT know. 
Aware of his ignorance, he sought a way of life, the life of 
a philosopher, devoted to the pursuit of that knowledge. 
Socrates was uninterested in stumbling haphazardly 
into virtue. True virtuous action, he thought, requires a 
genuine understanding of what virtue is. If one does not 
know what virtue is, the virtuous thing to do, Strauss’s 
Socrates claims, is to seek that knowledge.'® Thus, given 
an impasse in our knowledge, the philosophical quest 
for knowledge is the most virtuous activity available to 
us. Strauss’s model for the philosophical way of life is, 
of course, Socrates himself. Socrates acknowledged 
that he lacked knowledge and pursued philosophical 
discussions with his fellow Athenians, sometimes to 
glean knowledge from them (Socrates himself claimed 
to be no more than a "midwife” for good ideas), and 
sometimes, as some of his fellow Athenians suspected, 
to ridicule and humiliate them. These suspicions led to 
charges against Socrates of denying the city's gods and 
corrupting its youth. Famously, he was found quilty and 
forced to drink hemlock as a punishment. Strauss derived 
from Socrates’ experience the lesson that we need to 
be conscious of how the life of a philosopher could be 
perilous; it is crucially important therefore to be strategic 
in one's philosophizing. Ifthe philosophical way of life was 
the most virtuous way of life available, and the purpose 
of politics was to enhance virtue (as Strauss believed), 
then an immediate political priority for philosophers and 
anyone who believed in virtue was to establish a political 
regime that allowed philosophers to philosophize in 
peace. Surprisingly, or perhaps unsurprisingly, given 
Strauss’s instinctive conservativism, liberal pluralism 
did not provide such a regime. Liberal pluralism was 
associated with a "Republic of Letters” (a phrase coined 
by Strauss’s Hegelian interlocutor Alexandre Kojeve] 
where intellectuals played with ideas in a dilettantish, 
relativistic fashion in a "marketplace of ideas.”'” The 
Republic of Letters, according to Strauss, stifled 
philosophical activity by undermining the search for truth 
and virtue through its relativistic ethos.?° 

Radical democracy was even worse than liberal 
democracy from Strauss’s perspective. Ordinary 
people will always resent, Strauss argued, the claim 
by philosophers to greater wisdom and virtue, and are 
therefore prone to persecute them. Radical democracy, 
in whatever form it took, would allow insufficient space 
to lead the philosophical life. Given the tension between 
philosophy and democracy, philosophers need to 
ingratiate themselves with members of the conservative 
elite, referred to by Socrates and his interlocutors as 
“gentlemen” [sic.). Given that the feathers ofthe average 
“gentleman” may well be ruffled by philosophers 
questioning their moral and political assumptions, the 
philosopher should, when necessary, conceal their true 
beliefs from the gentlemen, while allowing those capable 
of being philosophical to learn from philosophers and 
become genuine philosophers themselves. Strauss thus 
attributed to classical philosophers, as some readers 
have attributed to him, a strategy of installing different 
levels of meaning in their writing, an exoteric level for 
public consumption and unphilosophical gentlemen, and 
an esoteric one for members and potential members 
of the philosophical elite. According to Strauss, the 
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political necessity of self-preservation could be useful 
for philosophical growth. Learning how philosophers 
need to protect themselves in the political realm is an 
opportunity to learn about political things. Learning 
about political things could be a bridge to learning about 
things in general, and learning about things in general— 
gaining knowledge of the whole—is the very goal of 
philosophy from the Socratic/Straussian point of view.?' 

Marx, in The German Ideology at least, thought 
that under communism, everyone would be able to 
philosophize without being pigeonholed as a philosopher. 
For Strauss, such an aspiration is not only utopian, but 
also dangerous. The philosophical Left seeks to enable 
everyone to gain genuine philosophical knowledge; 
the philosophical Right, in its Straussian form at least, 
seeks to make the small minority, who alone, according 
to Strauss, are capable of philosophical activity, safe. 
Western Marxists, on the Left, see their philosophizing 
as a stepping stone to a politics of emancipation, while 
Straussians, on the Right, see philosophers’ political 
maneuverings as a stepping stone to being able to 
philosophize in peace. The element of the Marxist view 
that makes philosophy an antechamber to politics seems 
to put the realm of ideas first. This may complicate 
Engels’ and other Marxists’ association of idealism with 
the Right and of materialism with the Left [what we 
mean by "materialism” becomes relevant here; Western 
Marxists tend to understand materialism to involve the 
primacy of the social/political, while orthodox Marxists 
understand it to involve the primacy of Being, understood 
as matter). As we have seen, Western Marxists take a 
detour (to adopt an Althusserian expression] through 
philosophy to reach political goals; Straussians take a 
detour through politics to reach the goals of philosophy. 

Alexandre Kojeve, a man of profound philosophical 
sophistication, as well as real political influence, 
directly challenged Strauss’s understanding of the 
philosophy-politics nexus. Philosophically, Kojeve was 
a rigorous Hegelian, who believed that the rational 
development of History/Spirit culminated in what he 
called the universal homogenous state.?? This state 
is homogenous insofar as it recognizes and validates 
everyone'’s formal equality. It is universal insofar as it 
claims the validity of its political values for all peoples. 
The universal homogenous state, Kojeve believed, had 
taken two forms in the mid- to late twentieth century: 
one embodied in Stalinist Russia and what were then 
its East European satellites, the other embodied in 
the West by the European Common Market [later to 
become the now embattled European Union], which 
Kojeve helped to set up. Kojeve personally preferred the 
Western option, but philosophical rigor led him to accept 
that the East European model was a historically possible 
alternative to the liberal democracy he preferred. East 
and West seemed to have developed alternative models 
of a rational state, alternative culminations of the self- 
actualization of historical Reason. 

Philosophers, at least the wise among them, have 
integrated, Kojeve would argue, historical reason into 
their thought and being. They are therefore especially 
well placed to guide political regimes grounded 
in reason. Philosophers could, and should, from 
this perspective, participate in ruling. That belief 
demarcates Kojeve’s understanding of the philosophy- 
politics nexus both from that of Leo Strauss and that 
of Western Marxism/Platypus. Neither Straussians 
nor Western Marxists advocate for philosophers to 
become operatives of Kojeve’s universal, homogenous 
states. Western Marxism/Platypus regard neither 
the liberal capitalism of the Common Market nor the 
authoritarianism of Communist regimes as actually 
established in the USSR and the East as embodiments 
of emancipatory or even dialectical reason. Leo Strauss 
did not so much challenge the rationality of Kojeve’s 
model states but rather questioned whether any such 
rational political and social order, even if feasible, was 
bearable from a human point of view. 

For Strauss, Eros, not Reason, drives politics. 
Political Eros can take on a variety of forms, such as 
love of one’s own kind (exemplified in such varying 
phenomena such as class instinct and ethno- 
nationalism, for example) or love of power, status, and 
glory (| would argue that love of a specific ideology can 
also be a powerful form of political Eros]. Since Eros is 
essential to our being, Strauss believed, the universal, 
homogenous state of Kojeve would, if actualized, 
suppress our very humanity.?° Kojeve countered that 
political struggle and competition are, in essence, 

a quest for recognition rather than a quest for the 
satisfaction of Eros.“ Through recognizing the equal 
rights of its members, the universal homogenous state 
provides a rational resolution to the universal struggle 
for recognition. Individual ambition could be tamed 

by the judicious distribution of rewards by the state. 
Kojeve’s critics would no doubt point to the collapse of 
Soviet-style Communism as evidence that the Eastern 
form of the universal homogenous state was not viable 
after all, and the emergence of ethno-nationalist 
populism in both the USA and the EU as suggestive that 
its Western counterpart is equally vulnerable. Contrary 
to Kojeve’s expectations, ethno-nationalist love of 
one's one own seems to have trumped [pun obviously 
intended) the universal political recognition enabled by 
the universal homogeneous state. 

The Left's critique of Kojeve’s universal homogenous 
state lies in the latter’s limited formal understanding of 
equality and freedom. In Stalinist regimes, repression 
of the working classes is concealed behind a facade of 
formal public ownership of the means of production; 
in liberal capitalist regimes, formal liberties and equal 
rights can act as a cover for generalized unfreedom 
and inequality in concrete social relations. If some 
commentators are right that contemporary politics is 
structured by the conflict between ethno-nationalism 
and political liberalism, the revolutionary Left, if it 
seeks to challenge both at the same time, isinabit ofa 
pickle (I would argue that the recognition of this “pickle” 
rather than hidden reactionary sympathies lies behind 
Platypus raising the provocative and frankly shocking 
question, "Why Not Trump?”).? Reenacting the fusion of 
philosophy and proletariat, the Western Marxist hopes, 
could provide the way forward. 

Ifthe Left’s project does include the fusion of 
philosophy and proletariat, the Left must address 
irrational factors, such as political Eros and ideological 
opinion (as opposed to philosophical and scientific 
knowledge] that threaten to crowd out revolutionary 
Reason. If the revolutionary politico-philosophical 
project is to be viable, revolutionary Reason has to 


“Platypus, Strauss” continues on page 4 


